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NECROMANCY EXTRA. 

Sicnion Fuiisperticisget the prince of 
Necromuancers, lineal descendant of Merlin, 
cousin german to Belzebub, and total eclipse 
of all conjurers, is now in New-York, and 
proposes to exhibit his necromantic skill on 
Monday next; at the Columbian Hotel in 
Mulberry-street, at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing &, 

He will open his exhibition, bya ‘aking his 
breakfast on a pound of red hot iron, two 
etips of melted lead, and the neck of a porter 
bottle, by way of relish. After which he 
will proceed to business. 


He will then make his bead red hot, by 
the Means uf &a Mere vDoarding house fire. 


He will cause three hens to dance a capital 
jig to the tune of the Bladensburgh races, 
on a red hot grid-iron. 

He will im: ike two dogs fight, until nothing 
shall be left of either, but the tips of their 
tails. 

He will tie a dog toa stake, slit his fore- 
head, and then whip him out of his skin. 

He will turn a goose egg inside out, with- 
out breaking the shell. 

He will cause a snake to take his own tail 
into his mouth, swallow himself down, and 
disappear in an instant. 

He will turn a bank note into specie, on 
demand, with as little difficulty, as a Boston 
bank. 

He will turn a Tory into a Coody, the 
Coody into an Ass, andthe Ass into a Mare, 
in three minutes. 

But he particularly invites the attention 
of the public to his musical performances. 
He will, by the irresistible powers of melody, 
perform all the wonders, which are related of 
Amphion and Orpheus, and others still more 
extraordinary. It has been boasted that their 


nusic 
‘‘ Had pow’r to soothe the savage heart, 
To soften rocks and bend the knotted oak.” 


It is also pretended by Mr. Pope that the 
fatter gentleman, drew “iron tears down 
Pluto’s cheek.” Now Signior F. can not only 
soften rocks but even melt them by a single 
tune ou a violin, and he ventures to say he 
could have melted Pluto not only if he had 
been iron, but even blister steel. He will 
amuse the spectators, by melting the differ- 
ent kinds of rocks, after which he will bend 
double a knotiy oak beam. 

He will dissolve a marble block in about 

10 minutes 

Limestone in 20 do. 10 seconds. 

flint in 22 do. 6° do. 

‘I'he precious stones, except diamonds, he 
is able todissoive by a good.tune in about 40 
minutes. He confesses that he is not able to 


Melt a diamond of the first water in Jess than 
“an hour and a half. Gentlemen who are af- 
Ajeted with the dive are a malicneny St isi- 
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vited to attend, as Signior F’s music dissvives 
the largest calculus in the kiduey’ or bladder 
in 20 minutes. His music is the only lithon- 
triptic yet discovered. Having read in the 
“ Medical Repository,” (a most able and use- 
ful work) that a gentleman had, by playing 
on his violin, thrown a meuse into convul- 
sions, of which it expired—Bignior F. imme- 
diately tried the experiment, and found to 
his great satisfaction, that he could fiddle a 
mouse to death in a few seconds. He made 
a similar experiment on a barn of rats, and 
succeeded in destroying the whole household 
in twenty minutes. As soon as he drew his 
bow across the violin, a universal mation took 


place in every cranny of the barn; imme- 


diately appeared an incredible number of the 
whiskered tribe rushing upon the floor; some 
in convulsive ecstacy and others in a sort of 
“dying languishment.” ‘They thereupon, 
formed a circle, and capered round and 
found ; now set and now crossed over’ to the 
infinite delight of the spectators. It was re- 
marked that their favorite step was the pi- 
geon wing, which they performed very adroit- 
ly; finally ‘they all paired off, and began a 
German waltz; in performing which they 
frequently fainted, and at last expired, ex- 
hausted with ecstacy. This property of 
Signior F’s music must be considered high- 
ly ‘advantagec us, especially to farmers, who 
have large gransries infested by these pes- 
tilent vermin. Gentlemen who have cel- 
lars or barns infested by rats and mice, 
will do well to call on Signior Flibbertigi- 
bit. Signior F. cannot conclude without 
first noticing and refuting some foul slanders 
which his envious competitors have industri- 
ously circulated, in order to injure his reputa- 
tion. He has been falsely charged with having 
occasioned the late spotson the Sun. This 
charge he positively denies. He has also 
been charged withheing theauthorof the earih- 
quakes which iook place in the United Siates 
afew years ago. This report, he declares, 
is equally unfounded. He solicits the patro- 
nage of the enlightened people of New-York. 

Ladies and gentlemen will please to wear 
no jewels at Siguior F’s concert ; and by no 
means io bring any specie in their pockets-— 
and barbers and brokers are requested to leave 
their shaving tastruments at home, lest their 
hearts and their razors should be melted to- 
gether. Medical gentlemen well know that 
music is beneficial in cases of madness ;— 
Signior fF. has cured several cases of mania, 
by his music, and isnow making experiments 
upon the epidemie madness which prevails 
at present called Rabies-democratica, a cure 
for whiehis an important desideralum. But 
Signior F. cannot promise a successful result, 
as this is the most obstinate species of lunacy 
he ever met wilil. 
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Banks. A writer inthe last Democratic 
Press, proposes to establish a Bank, on a 
plan totally different from any ever attempt 
ed. This plan however, has not the charm 
even of novelty to recommend it, having 
been, in some shape or other, often proposed 
before. His plan is this: 

1. A capital of one million. 

2. Twenty-five per cent, to be paid in specie or 

- current notes of the eity. 

2. Seventy-flve per cent. to be subseribed ia 

mortgages on real estate (if houses insured) 

worth double the emount of the subscription, 
conditioned for the payment of all Bank en- 
gagements. 

4. A power to issue notesupon this capital as 

upon a specie capital. 

A Bank established upon these principles he 
thinks would ensure the public confidence. 

Because the security of its issues to the amount 
of its capital would be woquestionable, and with 
respect to all issues or credits beyond it, the same 
security would exist as with the other Banks——be- 
sides the value ofthe real estate mortgaged over 
amid above the subseription. 

This Bank might discount at a reduced rate of 
interest say 4 per cent and yet produce to the 
Stockholder a much larger interest than that de- 
rived from existing institutions. 

Say that a Bank should divide upon a stock of 
this kind 6 per cent. ‘Then would the stockholder 
receive 12 per cent. upon his subscription, For 
as the Bank would declare a dividend upon the 
whole stock subscribed, including the mortgage, 
th« stockholder will receive 6 dollars upon every 
twenty-five which he pays ineash to which is to 
be added the income of his real estate which does 
not depart from him. 

We have seldom seen so much false doc- 
trine in so small a compass. ‘ 

This “ Bank would ensure public confi- 
dence !”—confidence in what ? in its intention 
to pay specie ? O no—for, at the outset, there 
is to be only bventy-five per cent paid in; and 
that may be paid in “current notes,” for 
which specie cannot be obtained. The pub- 
lic are to have confidence then, in its ability 
to pay its notes, although itis tobe perfectly 
certain that that ability is never to be exer- 
cised. Now the writer is much deceived if 
he believes that the Banks now in existence 
have not more property than all their debts 
amountto. It is because they will not sell 
their property, that they have not the means 
of paying their debts, ‘here is public con- 
fidence enough in their ability, but there is 
none in their wellingness, to pay specie. It 
is not their abtlity, but their punctuality which 
is doubted; and in this may be found the 
true and only cause of the depreciation.— 
A bank bottomed on real estate, would not be 
more solvent, than a bank bottomed on govr- | 
ernment stock. But it would be in its very | 
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the real estate being morigaged to the bank 
by debtors, instead of belonging to the direct- 
ors and stockholders themselves, there might 
be some little hope, that it might, in time be 


sold for the benefit of the ereditors of the 
bank. 


There is no doubt that the profits of such 
a bank would be large, if the public should 
be stupid enough to endure it. If by paying 
in $250,000, four per cent could be made 
by discounting a million, it would be vastly 
profitable! But the profit could not be made, 
unless the bank refused to pay the notes it 
had issued This bank would rank with all 
the rest: ‘twere would be great confidence in 
its ability, none in its punctuality. Intrine 
sically it would be able to pay. ‘That cir- 
cumstance, however, would afford but a sorry 
comfort to the holders of its notes, when its 


very ability to pay would be sure to be urged 
asa decisive and vatiefnotury roavon for res 


using to pay. 


Forcign Relations, We have heretofore 
given our readers an extract from Mr. Mon- 
roe’s National Intelligencer breathing con- 
ciliation and love to G. Britain. We shaly 
soon see the English papers very civil in re- 
turn. At present, we can only give an ex- 
tract from the Montreal (Royal) Gazette ; 
in which the reader will find some very in- 
teresting remarks, besides those in which Mr. 
Madison is praised so cordially. 


From the Montreal Gazette. 

We are not accurately informed of the amount 
of British tonnage at present ; but in 1810 it was 
about 2,000,000 tons ; and there is reason to be- 
lieve the quantity has not since dir ‘nished. 
Now tue greater part of this enormons tonnage 
has been built within the last twelve years, or has 
changed owners ; the worth of which was not less 
than 25! per Ton including masts, rigging, &e. dur- 
ing the greater part of that period.—Tbis would 
make the capital vested in shipping amount to 50 
millions sterling. To give an idea of the present 
value of this description of Estate, it is a known 
fact that the best vessels have recently sold for 
much less than 12/ or even 10! per ton at public, 
as well as by private sale; and the reduction in 
the rate of freights, is proportionally great. Here 
is asweep from capital, in what was considered 
next to real estate in poiut of security, of more 
than 25 millions sterling, and of annual income 
more than 2 willions. This is a real loss, and a 
very serious one too ; but other maritime nations 
also suffer wove or less, and none heavier than the 
United States of America. To bring this point 
home to ourselves, in the clearest view, the fall of 
the value of British shipping has the same effect 
that a fall of 60 per cent on houses and land would 
have in and about Montreal ; which although not 
very probable, is yet possible. Speaking of the 
carrying trade, or shipping interest, we cannot 





constitution, a non paying bank.——Sup- 
pose a bank of “one million,” wasgto lend 
out $750,000 on mortgage; and having done 
so, should proceed to discount to the amount 
of three times $750,000: would the public 
have more confidence in such a bank, than 
they have in those now in operation? And 
yet this is the very bank proposed! except 
that it would afford a better security, because 
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help feeling a pride when we notice the numerous 
arrivals of British vessels in the Ports of the Unit- 
ed States form the mother country, and from the 
West Indies ; a proo: that temporary misfortune 
only tends to arouse the enterprise of a liberal and 
enlightened people. The carrying trade, am ex- 
ports of the New-England States, we see by the 
official reports, dwindle into insignificance. Their 
exports are far less than the States of New-York, 
_Penusylvania, Maryland, New-Orleans and South 
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rolina, taken individually ; whereas formerly 
ney nearly equalicd the whole of those States. 
he British are now the chiet carriers of the 
otton, Tobacco, Rice, Lumber, and provisions, 
‘om the Southeru states We shali noi say 
hether we ough! to thank the New-kogland 
ates, or Mr. Madison for those benctits ; but it is 
tain that the federal party by their policy (per- 
pps unintentionally) urged the war, bui Mr. Madi- 
yn made peace without taking their advice and who 
n blame him, for in truth he was compelled by 
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cessity to make it, and he had much merit in 
ousing the moment; which evinced his great po- 
ical sugucity : this his open enemies are obliged 
confess. 
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RAND ORATORIO AT ST.PAUL 8 THES EVENING. 


‘* From Harmony, jrom heavenly Harmony, 
This universal frame began” 


Ys id 
a )We havea right to expect that the grand 
atorio will attract the mest numerous and 
pectable audience, ever assemiled in this 


y. ito vbject is sacred, and therefore, can- 
t fail to ensure the attendance of all who 
@eem benevolence a virtue, and religion a 
‘@uty. By means of this Oratorio, it is pro- 
posed in truth to rebuild a Church of Zion, 
‘Dy the power of harmonic sounds, as it is 
pigned Amphion raised the walls of Thebes. | 
-» The amateurs of music are bound to at- 
ind, in vindication of their boasted taste ; 
the greatest performers in America are to 
hibit their powers. 
| When an enjoyment so rich and exquisite, 
iS sanctified by the holy duty of Christianity, 
Hf cannot be feared that a temple of the living 
bd will longer be allowed to lie in moulder- 
Be ruin. 

We have heard the price objected to! 
t wever by those whose minds were elevat- 
@ above the sordid desire of mere self grati- 
Reation. But the least reflection will con- 
Wince all, that it was impossible to obtain the 
z. celebrated professors of music, and at 

same time to raise a sum adequate to the 

Object without relying upon the taste, the 
generosity and the piety of the city. 


as 
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_ What strange things happen under the sun 
Potatoes are sold in Ireland at eighteen 
Pence per bushel, andin Baltimore two dollars 
per bushel— At the southward, in afew days, 
thirty thousand dollars were raised,and ground 
fiven to build a theatre—W hereas in this ei- 

in full nine months, no more than fifteen 





























rch destroyed by fire~-What wonderful 
hes we live in! 

















| From the Portsmouth Oracle, May 28. 


en Fishermen Captured.—T wo fishing ves- 
s from the Bay of Fundy arrived at New- 
stle yesterday, and inform that while fish- 















s belonging to that place, and 3 to Kittery, 
e captured by the barges of a British 
h brig, and sent into St. Johns, Newfound- 
d, for adjudication. We unders 


of the yessels appi cng ¢ 








yon the 19th or 20th of May. 


" 
«J 


during the capture, and that the other had 


her papers endorsed by the gun brig vrevious 
to anchoring on that ground. 
P. S. One of the cantured vess's has ar- 


rived here this morning, anc states that after 
being detained from Thursday to Monday 
they were all released, and warned against 
fishing there in future. 





Metcorological Observation.—Reain having 
fallen on Monday, a series of thirty one years 
has elapsed in which it has invariably rained 
Some time 
since we heard the remark made on this oc- 
currence, and recollected it on Monday last. 
T'he remarker some thirty-one years ‘ago, 
was in the habit of passing the Eleetion Week 
with his friends in Connecticut, and for seven 
years sat off on his journey on the 19th or 
20th May, and found that in all those years 
in suecession he was compelled to ride in the 
rain or stop.—T his oceasioned him to note 
annually the state of the weather on those 
days and he has found that for thirty-one yeara 
it has invariably rainedon them. The Wea- 
therwises may account for the fact if they 
can; we have full confidence in the veracity 
of our informant.—Boston Cenlinel. 





FROM THE MEDICAL REPOSITORY. 


A Double Consciousness—or a Duality of Per- 
son in the same Individual. 


{From a communication of Dr. Mitchell to 
the Reverend Dr. Nott, President of Union 
College, dated January, 1816.] 

When I was employed, early in Decem- 
ber, 1815, with several other gentlemen, in 
doing the duty of a visitor to the United 
States’ Military Academy at West-Point, a 
very extraordinary case of double conscious- 





usand dollars could be raised to rebuild a | 


, about three leagues from land, seven ves-’ 






wate nat. 





| ness, in a woman, was related to me by ene 
| of the professors.—Major Ellicot, who so wor- 

thily occupies the mathematical chair, in that 
seminary, vouched for the correctness of the 
following narrative, the subject of which is 
related to him by blood, and, at this time, an 
inhabitant of one of the western counties of 
Pennsylvania:— 

Miss R possessed naturally a very 
cood constitution, and arrived at adult age 
without having it impaired by disease. She 
possessed an excellent capacity, and had en- 
joyed fair opportunities te acquire knowledge. 
Besides the domestic arts and social attain- 
ments, she had improved her mind hy read- 
ing and conversation, and was well versed in 
penmanship. Her memory was capacious, 
and stored with a copious stock of ideas. 
Unexpectedly, and without any kind of fore- 
warning, she fell into a profound sleep, which 
continued several hourg beyond the ordinary 
term. On waking, she was discovered to 
have lost every trait of acquired knowledge. 
Her memory was tabula rasa ; ali vestiges, 
both of words and of things, were obliterated 
and gone. ad was found necessary for her to 
earn every thir ain. She even acquired, 
el spelling, reading, 
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writing, aud calculattng, and gradually be- 
eame acquainted with’ the persons and ob- 
jects around, like a being for the first time 
brought into the world. In these exercises 
she made considerable proficiency. 

But, afler a few months, another fit of som- 
nolency invaded her. On rousing from it, 
she found herself restored to the state she was 
hefore the first paroxysm; but was wholly 
ignorant of every event and occurrence that 
had befallen her afterwards. The former 
condition of her existence she now calls the 
old state, aud the latter the new state; and 
she is as unconscious of her double character 
as two distinct persons are of their respective 
separate natures. For example, in her old 
state she possesses all her original know- 
ledge; in her new state only what she ac- 
quired since. Ifa gentleman or lady be in- 
troduced to her in the old state, she will not 
know that person in the new state, and vice 
versa, and so of all other matters. T’o know 
them satisfactorily, she must learn them in 
both states. In the old state she possesses 
fine powers of penmanship; while, in the new, 
she writes a poor and awkward hand, having 
not had time or means to become expert. 

During four years and upwards, she has un- 
dergone periodical transitions from one of 
these states to the other. ‘he alterations 
are always consequent upon a long and sound 
sleep. Both the lady and her family are now 
capable of conducting the affair without em- 
barrassment. By simply knowing whether 
she is in the old or the new state, they regu- 
late the intercourse, and govern themselves 
accordingly. 

My learned friend, the Rev. ‘Timothy Al- 
den, of Meadville, knows Miss R . and is 
engaged in drawing up the history of her cu- 
rious case, and he has promised, in due time, 
io send it to me complete. 








Prom the Literary Panorama. 


In the month of November, 1814, the 
literary world was informed of a discovery 
of a manuscript ia the Ambrosian library at 
Milan, containing some fragments of three 
Orations ef Cicero, which were supposed to 
have been lest; the publication of these 
was almost immediately followed by that of 
several fragments of three other Orations of 
Cicero, which had also been discovered in 
the same library; tegether with an am- 
ple commentary, supposed to be by As- 
conius Pedianus, on the above, and on eight 
others of Cicero’s Grations, which had been 
already published. 

‘The first of the inedited Orations of Cice- 
re, is“ In P. Clodiumand Curionem,” hat is, 
relative to a violation of public decorum 
committed by P. Clodius during the ceremo- 
nies of sacrifice to the Goddess Bona, 

‘he second is entitled, “De wre alieno 
Milonis,” that is, respecting the Debts of 
Milo, and was pronounced on the occasion 
of that person 


The discous of the 


consulate. 


al 


> 





of this Oration is of great importance, as it 
does not appear that the learaed had pre- 
served any record of its ever having exist- 
ed. 

The third inedited Oration is entitled “ De 
Rege Alexandrino,” and was delivered in a 
discussion which took place in the Roman 
Senate respecting the re-establishing of Pto- 
lomeus Auletes on the throne of Egypt. 


by an inedited and ample commentary, which 
has also been discovered, and is now pub- 
lished for the first time. It relates to the 
Orations already published of Cicero, pro 
Archia, pro Sylla, pro Plancio, in Vatinium : 


the Orations Quarta Catilinaria, pro Marcel- 
lo, pro Ligario, pro rege Deiotaro. 

This commentary is highly valuable on 
several accounts——131, ae it is extremely pro- 
bable, nay, almost certain, that it is the pro- 


sause it is ef the purest Latinity, is replete 
with historical allusions and illustration, eon- 
tains some Latin words, of which we had no 
knowledge—3rdly, It refers t two produe- 
tions of Cicero, of which we were altogether 
ignorant, viz. Edictum L. Racillii Tr. Pl. in 


star voluminis de consulato suo ad Pom- 
peium,” It also contains an inedited pas- 


interesting Fragment of an Oration of the 
tribune of the peoole Caius Gracchus. 

The discoverer and editor of these frag- 
ments has prefixed to them a dissertation. 
wherein he relates the manner in which the 
discovery was made, and points out its clas- 
sical importance. He then enumerates all 
the arguments on which he founds his opin- 
ion, that the commentary is that part of As- 
conius Pedianus, of which the injuries and 
accidents of time had deprived us. 
amines with critical acuteness, and endea- 


Asconius wrote, a subject on which ancien! 


opinion. The result of his researches is, that 
Asconius, the commentator on Cicero, was 
acquainted with Virgif and Livy, that he 


vanced age under the Emperor Claudius.— 
Finally, he discusses the age of the manw 
scripts from which he has taken these Frag: 
ments and proves their great antiquity. 

The editor has illustrated the Fragments 


explanatory of the ancient Text ; 
added accurate engravings of the characters 
in which the manuscript is written, frou 
whence the work is taken. 

A copy of the above having been obtainet! 
from Milan, it will soon be republished i in this 
country. 


- ee 


Philadelphia May 29. 
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TRIAL OF RICHARD SMITH. 
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The Fragments of Cicero are illustrated - 


and also (but with much more brevity) to — 


He ex: | 
vours to ascertain the precise period at which — 


and modern writers have been divided in — 


continued his literary pursuits at a very ad- 


of Tully, and the commentary, with Notes, | 
and has - 


pdeys. ago at a Court of Oyer ant 


duction of Asconius Pedianus—2ndly, be. 


invectionem P. Clodii, and “ Epistola ad in- 7) 


sage of the comic author Afranius; and an 7 
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culate on success, 


Terminer. before the Hon. Jacob Rush, Wil- 
liam Moulder and Samuel Badger, Esquires, 
Judges of said court, came on the trial of 
Richard Smith, for the murder of captain 
John Carson.—After a laborious investiga- 
tion, in which the prisoner was very ably 
supported, the Jury was charged and retired. 
Athalf past nine o’clock, last night, the Jury 
returned a verdict of MURDER IN THE 
FIRST DEGREE.—the Court has ad- 
journed till 10 o’elock, this day. 

SPST ONT CB SE LIT TT OE LD TITTIES aT 


, TUESDAY, JUNE 4. 
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Tue Rep Breecnes. ‘The Richmond 
Enquirer contains an address “ to the federal 
party,” which was re-printed yesterday in 
the Nalional Advocate. In this address we 
are complimented with having “ for sixtcen 
years struggled for office, with a perseverance 
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union. For all which we humbly hope to be 
forgiven, not merely on account of the frank. 
ness and meekness of this confession, but be- 
cause we have always entertained a suitable 
respec, for the aforesaid red breeches of the 
president, with which, federal editors, we 
frankly agree, have formerly made too free. 

In testimony whereof, we promptly publish 
the following ingenious hypothesis concern- 
ing the last comet, just received from that 
creat astronomer, anc eclipse of all conjurers, 


| Sicnion FPLIBserRtiGiecit. 


To the Editor of the New-York Courier. 
Sir, 
If the assertions of the ancients may be 
credited, a Grecian nymph was transformed 
into a bear by Juno, and afterwa rds trans- 
lated to the skies by Jupiter. She is still 
called the bear; and no doubt is a bear, al- 





worthy of a better cause.” But why (says 
the Enquirer) “shy persevere in a contention, 
which can ook cover you with disgrace f° Uf 
by disgrace, is meant defeat, we are really 


inclined to believe that the Enquirer is not as: 


unreasonable as usual. The disciples of 
Washington and Hamilton cannot wp) cal. 
For, as Gouverneur Mor- 
ris once said. “ Tits country belongs to ja- 
cobins.” And as long as (he community con- 
tains a greater proportion of ignorance, stu- 
pidity and knavery, than of knowledge and 
integrity, this country must continue to be- 
long to jacobins. Federalists of this state, 
after seeing Peter Allen and Peter Aillen’s 
party supported, after seeing such a being as 
Daniel D. ‘Tompkins elected by a majority 
_of seven thousand and more, over a man who 
is the ornament of bis country and an honour 
to humanity, have certainly little to encou- 
rage them in the expectation that honest 
worth, and cultivated talent are capable of 
attracting popular regard. ‘The public feel- 
ing now seems somewhat to partake of the 
temper of the heathen idolatry. For to make 
gods out of blocks, and then to fall down and 
worship them, is as common with us, as it 
was with them. 

The Enquirer however, is not conlent with 
the utter prostration in which he describes us; 
but with true, real, genuine democratic gal- 
lantry and liberality proceeds very taunting- 
ly to recapitulate our political offences. 

* What arts, says he, bave not your leaders em- 
ployed? What misvepresentations have not your 
presses poured upon the public mind? Every 
measure of Mr. Jefferson’s administration was at- 
tacked and calomivated. Nothing was too high 
for their rapacity; nor too low for their animad- 
version. The scarlet breeches of the pre-ident, 


and the horned frogs of the west were subject to 
the same fate with the acquisition of Louisiana 


ar the embargo.”’ 


As to the acquisition of Louisiana federal- 
We always thought it fortu- 


isis differed. 
nate. But as to the “ acquisitien of the em- 
bargo,” we remain yel as unconvinced of its 
usefulness, as of the exccilence of dry docks, 
the efficacy of gun boat fleets, or the difficul- 
ty of expending the surplus revenue of the 


|though many modern coxcombs call the 
| whole story a bore. But it is very certain 
that she may be seen on any serene nicht, 
walking leisurely round and round the north 
star, just as a tame bear does roun! the stake 
to whieh he is chained. It is also known to 
be a fact, that Castor and Pollux, who were 
twin brothers, were in like manner trans- 
lated to the skies; and that they actually 
form a constellation, which astronomers cail 
Gemini, or twins. ‘The people, at the time 
expressed their astonishment at (this transta- 
tion of the twin brothers, by frequently ex- 
claiming ** O Gemini !°—meaning-—0O the 
twins! And hence it is, that to this day, we 
express our astonishment at any thing, by 
the same ejaculation. The Lyra, or harp, is 
a constellation well known to astronomers, 
and is actually Apoilo’s harp hung up in the 
firmament ; and what are commonly believ- 
ed to be stars, are, in reality, neither more 
nor less than the heads of its screw pins. 

I premise these remarks, to prevent the 
possibility of any cavil in relation to an 
hypothesis on the subject of the last comet, 
of the correctness of which I am perfectly 
satisfied, and which I now offer to the 
public. : 

I had often inspected the said comet through 
a telescope, and afler many assiduous and 
patient observations, discovered at last, to my 
perfect conviction, that a translation had 
been made of Mr. Jefferson’s celebrated red 
breeches, similar to those I have already re- 
counted. The resemblance was wonderfully 
striking. ‘Ihe nucleus of the comet, was 
evidently a broad old fashioned brass button. 
| And indeed, any one who ean fancy thescar- 
'let breeches, sailing sublimely through the 
|air, must be almost as forcibly struck with 
their resemblance to the comet, as 1 myself 
was, who have had the gratification of often 
seeing them, at Monticello, where the sage 
enjoying, otium cum dignitatc, always wore 
them when conversing sociably with myself, 
‘homas Paine, and James Madison. 

1 have been the more convinced of the 
soundness of this hypothesis, from a fact, | 
have recently ascertained, that these ccles 
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brated breeches disappeared about the same 
time, when the comet was first visible. 
With great respect, 
SiGNion FLIBBERTIGIBBIT. 

Upon the monument of Mr, Pitt, at Guild. 
hall, the inseription charaeteristical of that 
eminent statesman, written by Mr. Canning, 
concludes with these lines— 
—* Dispensing for near twenty years the 

favours of the crown, he lived without 
ostentation, and he died poor.” 


In other times the like boast might have 
been made of several American statesmen 
high in rank and office. Hamilton died 
poor, and Ames left the world in barely 
middling circumstances ; although they both 
from the full knowledge they previously had 
of the effects of the funding system, might 
have made themselves immensely rich by 
speculating in government paper. ‘Nor were 
theses men the only mstances. Secareely a 
mon, during the administration of Washing 
ton, or even of Acams, was the richer for 
serving the public. ‘Chey retived from office 
with elean hands, but empty poekets. ‘ut 
now the order of the day is quite reversed. 
'’he statesmen of the new school, if not 
more wise, are more cunning. While taking 
eare of the public, they have not neglected 
to take care of themselves. Gallatin pub- 
lished a hook ageinst the financial system 
and conduct of Hamilton. Gallatin sue. 





ceeded to Hamilion’s place ; but was unable | 
to devise any amendments at all of Hamil- 
fou’s system, as has lately been Ingenuously 
acknowledged by Genera! Samuel Smith on 
the floor of congress. Galletin had, how- 
ever, one faculty which Hamilton had not— 
he retired from the office with a princely for- 
tune. How many scores of them, within | 
eight short years, have leeched fortunes out 
of the public, They came into office lean 
and lank, but quickly they waxed fat. Nor 
does this kind of thrift seem to lower them 
avy in popular esteem. Contrariwise, the 
more Cunning is their management to enrich 
themselves with plundered booty, the better 
qualified are they thought to be as politicians 
and statesmen. 

We mean not fo say or intimate, that 
there is any great marvel in what has hap- 
pened. Every where, and at all times,,pa- | 
triots by profession have made their pro- 
fession as profitable as circumstances would 
admit: so that when one sees a professional 
patriot, who flourishes his trampet wherever 
he goes, one may depend upon it that that 
man intends not to die poor. 

Conn. Courant. 


DEMOCRATIC EXPOSITION. 


We have the pleasure to-day to lay before 
our patrons and readers, a very interesting 
and extraordinary werk, entitled “ Exposition 
of the motives for opposing the nomination of 
Mr. Monroe for the office of the President of the 





e’nited States” ‘This Pamphlet is not yet 


made public in this country, but there are 
ten thousand copies now ready to be dispers- 
ed throughout the nation, to justify the con- 
duct of the Fifty Four Democratic members 
of Congress who opposed James Monroe, ae 
next President in the late cancus in Washing- 
ton—Much care has been taken to exclude 
Federalists from a knowledge of this publica- 
tion, and not without success. It is to friend- 
ship long tried and never doubted, that we 
are indebted for the copy which is politely 
furnished us ; it comes from the hand of a fair 
minded democrat, who, has bent his fetters 
and will not return to the party, and we lay 
it before our readers asa political rarity of 
the highest order. ‘This being the exclusive 
work of democrats, intentionally withheld 
from federalists, it may he considered as a 
genuine act of democracy. 


[The People’s Monitor. 


EXPOSITION. 

OF motives for eppasiag the sumination of Mr. 
Voaroe, for the office of President of the Uni- 
ted States. 

Civeumstaoees have arised which make it pro- 
per tyex) lain to the nation, and to the republican 
party” in -articular, some of the leading motives 
which induced the representatives of the people, 
in the late caucus at Washington, to oppose the 
nomination ot Mr. Monroe for the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States. The exposition will 
be briet, it is boped it will be clear ; and to every 
impartial mind it must be satisfactory. 

The ebjection to Col. Monroe as a candidate 
for the presidency was twofold ; First, .\s it re- 
garded the policy which presented bim for adop- 
tion to that high station : Secondly, As it resp ct- 
ed his particular qualifications tor the chief ma~- 
gistracy. 

Ov the first point. the following considerations, 
founded upon facts universally known, seemed ir- 
resistably tu preseribe his exelusion. ‘The pres- 
ent constitution has been in operation about 27 
years, during the whole of which term (excepting 
four years) the president has been from the state 
of Virginia. This monopoly ef the first post in the 
government, so far from being considered by the 
Virginians as an encroachment on the fair claims 
of the other sections of the Union, has by dexter- 
ous sophistry, been converted into an arguinent 
to prove, that those who question the propriety 
of continuing power for so long a time in the 
same hands, are only guided by ambition, or im- 
pelled by facetious motives; as if the tenacity with 
which a few men, in that state, cling to the pre- 
sidential suecession, were not in itself an admoni- 
tory indication in them of the most ardent and 
unquenebable thirst for Power. But this feature 
of loeal policy, odious as it is, would not have 
awakened a spririt of indignant resistance, had it 
not been apparant that, in order to ensure its 
success, the whole weight of the republican party, 
for fifteen years past, had been artfully wielded 
to cut eff frem popular respect and estimation, the 
most distinguished characters in other parts of 
the United States: To Support this assertion, 
it is only necessary to recar to a few facts within 
the recollection and observation of every politi- 
cian who has been on the public stage. 

First, With the view of securing the presidency 
to a Virginian, a vice president for Mr. Jefferson's 
second time of office was selected from New-York, 
of an age too advanced to render it probable that 
he wou'g be chosen to the chief majistracy ; but 
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by rendering him the most prominent character, 
it formed an insu; erable barrier to the pretensions 
of other distinguished men in that state.—'The 
claims of the elder Clinton were accordingly su- 
perseded by those of Mr. Madisor—-— care 
was taken that this circumstance should not be 
overlooked at the critical moment, and Mr. Jef- 
ferson, about to retire from office, in answer to 
an address from the legislature of Ma. land, al- 
luded to it in terms too glaring to be mistaken. 
The same policy was again adopted in the selec- 
tion of Mr. Gerry from Massachusetts. 

The vice president of the United States should 
be possessed of-every qualification to discharge 
the important duties which would devolve on him, 
in the event of the death of the president—and 
when it is taken into consideration that merely to 
secure the Virginian succession, the best interest 
of the country are jeopardized, by calling men to 
that office who are superanuated, and past the 
discharge of important functions, it cannot but be 
viewed by the peuple with disgust if not with in- 
dignation. 

Secondly, about the same period the state of 
New-York brought Geo. Armstrong Into public 
notice. He had been a senator in congress from 
that Commonwealth. His genius was feared. He 
was tuken off hy a foreign embassy. His diplo- 
matic career in France was marked by spirit and 
ability—and at bis retarn he became popular in 
the United States.—He accepted a seat in the 
eabinet, at a time of great diffeulty and responsi- 
bility. Respecting his administration of the de- 
partment of war, there have been various opinions 
He alledges that he experienced particular em- 
barrisment in the coucerns of his department, by 
the unusual interference of * a great civil officer 
of state,’’ viz. Col. Monroe. The capture of the 
metropolis was adroitly seized upon as a pretext 
for denouncing him. The particular and personal 
friends of Col. Monroe, uniting with the federal- 
ists, insulted him in the streets of Washington, 
and Mr. Madison discarding him from office, gave 
the fatal blow to his reputation. Whatever might 
have been the conduct of General Armstrong, 
it is evident that the president, when he took the 
Sield, as commander in chief, was at least equally 
responsible for the safety of the capital. Col. 
Monroe also took the field, and formed a part of 
the troops at Bladensburg. 

After having thus volunteered bis services, in a 
military capacity, it remains for him to account 
to the vation, why he ways not among the troops 
rallyiny and eneourageing them, instead of preci- 
pitating bimself to the rear, and being among the 
foremost in that disastrous, disgraceful retreat.— 
Why did he not take measures for the security of 
the public buildings, which could have been de» 
fended by four hundred men properly posted in 
them? ButGen. Armstrong was made the seape- 
goat of the transaction. 

Thirdly—The severity of Virginia policy has 
no tenderness even tor citizens of her own state, 
should they be sufficiently disinterested and in- 
dependent to oppose this monopolizing spirit. 
Mr. Giles was a republican of the first grade of 
talents, and noone has rendered more services to 
the nation in the legislative body. He was known 
to be opposed to the elevation of Col. Monroe to 
the presidency, from a diminutive opinion of his 
abilities. He was gradually disclaimed, and final- 


ly compelled to retire. 

Fourthly—The man in Massaehusetts who ap- 
peared most likely to disturb the Virginia succes- 
sion, was John Quiney Adams. He was reinov- 
ed by an embassy to Russia. Mr. Madison proffer- 
ed him a Judgeship, which he lad the sagacity to 
refuse. By being constantly abroad, he will be 
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kept from the view of the people, aud his claims, 
which are every way superior to Mr. Monroe's, 
will in this way be prevented trom interfering with 
the regular succession. 

Fifthly—A prominent trait in the policy of Vir- 

inia, in regard ta. the presidency aud one which 
Kis made adeep impression, isthe open counte- 
nance shown to the particular personal friends of 
Aaron Burr, on account of their jong continued 
and persevering hostility to Mr. Clinton. The 
patronage showered upen the persons most in the 
confidence of that man, is indeed extraordinary ; 
because not one of them had been conspicuous for 
services rendered to the nation, or sacrifices to 
womote the welfare of the republican party.— 
Some idea may be formed of the governmental 
profusion, in this particular, from the following 
appointments, which have all taken place within 
the compass of Mr. Madison's administration, 
viz. , 

William P. Van Ness, the second to Burr in his 
duel with General Hamilton, district Judge of 
New-York. 

His brother John P. Van Ness, superintendant 
of the public buildings at the city of Washington, 
with a salary of 1600 dollars, avd contracts. 

And Cornelius P. Van Ness, in the tirst in- 
stance, United States district attorney at Ver- 
mont ; then collector of the customs for the same 
district ; and, lastly appointed a commissioner 
for running the boundary line, with a salary ot 
5,000 dollars per anoum. 

Jonathan Fisk, U. 8. attorney for the district of 
New-York. 

Besides several others, whom it is not neces- 
sary to designate. These all belong to that class 
of politicians, called Burrites. known to be the 
most welcome guests at the President’s honse, and 
in afl the public offices of the goverument. The 
object of this patronage is perfeetly understood. 
They from a small but active band of politicians 
in New-York, and have always had a press at 
their command, whose attacks have been directed 
against De Witt Clinton, as the man most likely, 
from his talents and high standing with the repul- 
lican party, to interfere with the * regular succes- 
sion."——This band is in constant. correspondence 
through its associates at Washington with the ad- 
ministration—and all its proceedings at New- 
York, have been subservient tothe Virginia poli- 
ey. It was in this way Mr. Clinton, was fora 
long time, cut off from the confidence of the re- 
publican party. He, however, bas now regained 
his standing with the republicans of New-York. 

It is true that Mr. Clinton, in compliance with 
the solicitation of the New-York Legislature, 
committed an error in permitting his name to be 
set up against Mr. Madison, at an unfortunate pe- 
riod---the same, however, is equally true as it 
regards Col. Monroe; with this difference, that 
the latter was discountenanced by the Virginia 
Legislature, and still presevered in his opposition 
to Mr. Madison. The one was pardoned and tak- 
en into favor, and the other has laboured undei 
the weight of court proscription ard denunciation. 
—-And yet it is acknowledged by the most intelli- 
gent of Colonel Monroe’s triends, that as to all en- 
dowments which should belong to the chief magis- 
trate of this country, strength of mind, knowledge 
of characier, decision, literary, legal, and philoso- 
phieal attainments, and enlarged views of naticna! 
poliey, there is no comparison between him and 
Mr. Clinton. | 

This perseverance and bitterness of proscrip- 
tion was less pardonable, as Mr. Clintou was the 
most zealous in revolutionizing New-York to re- 

publican prineiples—and from the year 1799, 
when this revolution (which secured the clection 
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of Me. Jefferson) was first effected, until 1812, the , and foreign hostilities, Col. Monroe commissioned 
era of hiv denunciation, was the pride, the stay | two of his friends to declare to the republicans 


and support, the life and soul of the republican | of congress that he abdicated his pretensions to. 


party, in that important state. ‘That gentlemin| the presidency, and would Jend his influence in 
is, in all his principles of government, strictly | the support of a candidate from any state. But 
and sternly a republican--as the elder Clinton | 0 sooner did the horizon begin to clear up, and 
was won't to say of him, he was born a republican | vietory at New-Orleans given an eatnest of the 
—His great errour was interiering with the regu | speedy return of peace, than he recalled his abdi- 
lar succession, at an unlortunate period---even | cation; and the same friends, honourably indig- 
the Burrites cannot accuse him of opposing the | nant, as it is anderstood, at this proceeding, were 
war. But it never will be a reason why Virginia | instructd to explain, and state that Col. Monroe’s 
perseention should slaeken, that the object of it, | intentions did not eorrespood with his words. 
is in all respects, a suitable cha:aeter for ebiet| For the truth of this statement the curious en- 
magistrate of the count:y---on the contrary, the | quirer may appeal to Gen. J. G: Jackson, or to 
furnace will glow with a beat more intense---the | Gen. Desha. 
arrow will be dipped in a more fata! venom. | Ninthly, But it is not the north and east alone, 
Sixthly---Every distinguished republican in| over which the policy of Virginia has predomina- 
other states. who might justly aspire to the presi- | ted.---The minor offices have indeed beeu bestow- 
dential chatr, having, in this manner, been | ed in that quarter, while Pennsylvania bas been 
thrown in the back ggovnd, nothing remained but str'diously neglected, and only escaped the abase- 
to popularize Colonel Mouroe---and that was af-| ment intended her, by the energy of the late Jno. 
fected as if it were, by enchantment, His for- | Smilie.---The third census placed New- York, in 
mer hostility to Mr. Madison was forgiven---a| point of population at the head of the Uuion It 
conciliatory dinner was provided in the neigh- | was with grief Virginia saw herself removed by 
borhood ot Mr. Jefferson’s residenre, at which | natural causes; trow that bigh eminence, and she 
were present Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madisoa, aid| resolved at least to fill the second niche... Ac- 
Colonel Monroe, and there the plan was laid. | cordingly the late John Dawson, a relative of Col. 
Colonel M. as a preliminary step, was elected | Monroe, and intimately in the confidence of the 
Governor of Virginia, was burried thenze into the | administration, before the bearing of the census 
oflice of secretary of state---and from that moment | was fairly understood, proposed in congress 37,0010 
every Measure in peace and in war, on the part of | as the ratio for each representative. This would 
the executive, has pointed t-wards bis elevation | have thrown Pennsylvania, by one member of con- 
to the chief magistracy — The press, which alas? | crass, behind Virginia. Smilie penetrated the 
is vena, was put at his disposal, by the patron- ‘design, and united the Pennsylvania delegation 
age bestowed in printing the Un ted States’ laws. jin favour of a ratio of 35,000 which prevailed. 
‘The newspapers under bis contron! have been | This raised that state to an equal rank with Vir- 
constantly teeming with the grossest panegyricks | ginia, The’ files of the Intelligencer will amply 
---and the people, who know not the man, take | verity these partienlars. It is remarkable too, 
ileic impressions only from the public prints | that the policy of Virginia has led her to shower 
%ven the Navional tntel'ig ncer, which is well, the patronage and offices of government on refrac- 
| 
| 











known to be a subservient organ of the executive, | ory states. Ter most faitbfal friends she most 
has been filled with adulation, at whieh a mind | necleets. Seeure in the obedience of the south, 
ot the least delieaey, must sicken with disgust. | they experience but little of the blushing ho.ours 
The hired applanders at the theatre afford not an; and vich patrouage of office. The great and im- 
instance of iiGre disgusting venality. portant state of North Carolina is an example of 
{tis thus, that, te the nome of republicanisin, most marked and persevering neglect. Not an 
a few leading meu in Virginia, have outrageously important officer of administration, a foreign min- 
violated republican principtes. They have, with | isters* or avy other officer of importance, has 
extraordinary art, made use of the zeal, the ho- | been selected, from that state since the adoption 
nest prejudices, and devotion of the republican | of the constitution. The reason is obvious. She 
lean be otherwise governed ; and why waste hon- 
| ours and emoluments on a state sufficiently ac- 
| quiesent in the views of the succession, when dis- 
| contented and restless, states call, with a turbu- 
| lent voice, ** for office and patronaze.”’ 
| 


party to further the parpeses of a selfish ambi- 
tion, and accomplish the degradation of ever'y 
other state in the Union.---Having thus. by vari- 
ous artifices cul off from the good will of the peo- 
ple the eminent characters of other states, they 
tauntingly exclaim, Who is co popular as our can- 
didate? This is worse than seorn; it is cruel 
mockery. 

Seventhly, It is not neeessary to dwell upon 
the cireumstance of Mr. Jeffer-on’s having, in 
the flood tide of republicanism enforced an 
alteration in the constitation. Tt was anfortu- 


So many efforts all tending 10 the same result, 
cannot haye been tne «effect of accident. They 
incontestibly establish, on the part of a few lead- 
ing men in Virginia, a systematic design of per- 
petually governing the country, vot upon the 
sound and general principles of republicanism, 
but by taking the advantage of the generous bias, 
nate, that the republicans were precipitated into | and unsuspecting passions of the republican party, 
that mevsure. ‘They now find the evil of it. In-| by official management, the venality of the press, 
stead of the qnestiou’» being left at large between | and governmental patronage. 
two of our best citizens by the mode of: ‘xzna-| On the second point of the objection, namely, 
tion now in practice an iadividual is ena <d to | the partieulur qualifications of Col. Monroe for the 
intrigue directly for the fice. | presidency, the considerations against him were 

Kighthly, to these various causes of legitimate | not less cogent and weighty. His best friends 
opposition to the Virainia policy there is a point | allow him to be but of moderate capacity, and 
to be added, that, in some sort touches the honor | slow of comprehension. This, it is notorious, 
vi the republican party. In the gloomy times of'| gives to those around him an undue influence over 
tre late contest, when the city of Washington | his intelleetual determinations, and leads him, in 
had been burnt, and the war wore a men cing as-} a throng of business, to commit the most impor- 


pect on different points of the frontier, when Mr.| tant affairs of state to ineompe’ent hands.  Ur- 
Dallas bad officially proclaimed the nation a| ——— 


bankrupt. and Virginia found hersell unable to 
castain the incumbent weight of domestic edinm, 





* Gen. Davie, was, indeed on a special mission 
' for a short time. 
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hanity is not denied him ; but that, by rendering 
him more aceessible, lays him still more open to 
the artifiees of imposture. A man of this east 
will always keep talent at a distance, and surround 
himself by complaint mediocrity, and hypocrit- 
ical duliness. 

This slowness 9f comprehension, and want of 
penetration and desision in Col. Monroe, having 
been conspicuous throughout his political life. Tn 
France he mistook his instructions and committed 
great blunders, or wilful errors ; and was recalled 
by Gen. Washington. In England, also he miscon- 
structed his instruetions, or rather perversely 
acted contrary to them. and signed a treaty with 
such mortifying conditions annexed. that Mr. 
Jefferson indignantly sent it back, without eon- 
sulting the senate. He was recalled in disgrace. 
Thus disclaimed in his diplomatic career on all 
sides, by federal and republican administrations, 
can‘our must allow that he has no title to rank 
with the first characters in America. But thus 
ordinarily gifted, Col. Monroe has furnished une- 
quivocal evidence that his lust for power is insa- 
tiable. 

Returning from Eagland at a time when he 
knew he was not the elhoice ofthe republican 
party for the presidency he coalesced with the 
federalists of Virginia in opposition to Mr. Madi- 
son. Why should that gentleman escape cen- 
sure on that score? The executive mantle is 
too thin to conceal the deformity. To promote 
his ambitious views, he foreed into public notice 
his private correspondence with Mr. Jefferson, and 
never ceased his hostility to Mr. Madison, until 
he was assured of being brought into the depart- 
ment ofstate If the executive has the power to 
nominate as his successor a man who notoriously 
incompetent, has committed the greatest politi- 
cal errors, and outrageJ the will of the republican 
party, it is evident that election is a farce, and 
the voice of the people an unmeaning sound. 

Besides these weighty objections to Colonel 
Monroe, on these main points, there are others of 
a very serious nature. Power has eontinued so 
long in the same hands that in many instanees, 
the incumbents of office appear to be losing sight 
of the fundamental principles of republican go- 
vernment. 

A system of official management, and specula- 
tion on the disbursements of office appears to be 
gaining ground that threatens to subvert the plain 
and wholesome provisions of the constitution. 
Ideas of economy are no longer in fashion at 
Washington ; banking and funding systems, which 
give rise to iniquitous stock jobbing, the art of 
governing by Presidential patronage, and entang- 
ling intercommunications with Europe, are alone 
in vogue. Sueh a state of things seem londly to 
demand a change in the executive office ; and 
this change can never be effected, so long as the 
office is transmitted from one hand to another in 
regular succession. Large balances of unsettled 
accounts remain unadjusted on the books of the 
treasury ; Colonel Monroe himself, it is under- 
stood, is still a delinquent on these books, toa 
very considarable amount. One fact, in this res- 
pect, will speak more than a volume. The late 
ronsul of the United States at Algiers, returning 
home, and still baving an unsettied account of 
some thousands of dollars, was nevertheless ap- 
pointed accountant of the war department. The 
debt which he owes to the nation is 2 guarantee 
ot his obedience to the government in the settle- 
meat of any account, in any mode that may induce 
an accession of influence to a favorite candidate. 

These are some of the reasons which induced 
fifty-four republican representatives of the people 


eaueus. They supported Mr. Crawford because 
they know him to be independent, virtuous and 
able. Had it not been fur the discouraging deli- 
cacy of that respectable gentleman, and his more 
immediate friends, he would beyoud al! ques- 
tion, have been nominated for the Presidency. 
It is with regret we announce our belief that this 
gentleman will not consent to be looked to as the 
candidate of what we conceive to be a majority 
of the republicans. 
This candid exposition of motive is confidently 
snbmitted to the people.—Supreme arbiters if 
they chose, it is for them to decide whether the 
conduct of those opposed to Col. Monroe has, 
been instigated by unworthy motives, or guided 
by sound, honourable and constitutional princi- 
ples ; it is for them to determine whether they 
will elect, as their chief magistrate, a person re- 
commended to them only by the casting vote of 
| the Virginia delegation, after having in that state 
enjoyed that high office twenty-four out of twen- 
| ty-eight years, against whom fifty-four republican 
| delegates, representing two millions of people. 
| after deliberate investigation and personal obser- 
| wations on tho spot, had such great and insur- 
| mountable objections. A man recommended by 
| the casting votes of eleven Virginiaus, who refused 
to go into cauens until made certain of success, 
and then only with the express ceclaration that 
they would support their favorite candidate in op- 
position, tf there should be a majority against him. 
A man whose nomination was opposed, not ouly 
by several representatives of high respectability, 
who, from principle, did not go into caucus, but 
the elevated and high minded Macon, whose 
virtue and talents are an ornament to his country, 
and who with propriety is ranked throughout the 
nation as one uf the fathers of the republican par- 
ty. It rests with the people to decide, whether 
a system of executive favoritism and patronage, 
subversive of the fundamental and wholesome 
principles of republican Jiberty, shall be prolong- 
ed; or whether by inducting a man to office, not 
trammelled and shackled by the retainers of the 
court, abuses shall be reformed, predigality abol- 
ished, the constitution brought back to its origina! 
principles of purity, disaffection quieted, and the 
existence of the great republican party perpe- 
twated. 
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A CARD 
From Signior Flibberiigibhit. 

*‘ Blessed be the man who first invenied 
sleep !” said the amiable Sancho Panza. And 
blessed be the man, I say again, blessed be 
the man who first invented Carbonic Oxyd 
Gas! Who has not heard of this beatifying, 
ecstatising, truth-inspiring gas? Whoever 
breathes it, stands forth in his true character, 
involuntarily and unconsciously. Amid the 
transports it inspires, he drops the mask of 
dissimulation instantiy. ‘he fawning, coun- 
terfeit friend betrays his secret enmity; the 
, prude her lasciviousness ; the saintly sweet- 
tempered mistress herfury; the over-meek and 
sanctimonious his hypocrisy, and the coy co- 
quette her latent love. In short all the de- 
formities of the man are unveiled and you 
‘ehold him, not as he pretends to be, but as 
he really and truly is. Alexander would 








‘o oppose the nomination of Colonel Monroe in | never trust a friend till he had intoxicated 
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him with wine; I never will trust one till he 
has breathed the Oxyd of Carbon. 

What an important discovery is this to 
mankind! The countenance, the language, 
and the actions of men, have heretofore been 
the only indications of the secret sentiments, 
the concealed passions and propensities of 
the human heart. These indications are fa- 
Jacious. But thanks to the genius of Che- 
mistry, who has invented for us a vapor, 
which, like Ithuriel’s spear, converts every 
thing into its true form and character. It is 
well known, that there was an establishment 
in New-York, at which the Carbonic Oxyd, 
was manufactured and inhaled for some time. 
But being conducted publicly and openly, 
almost every one who breathed the beatifying 
gas, exposed himself to ridicule and scorn, 
by betraying some indecent passion, or some 
abominable crime, which he had been ac- 
customed to conceal. She natural conse- 
quence was, that this establishment failed, for 
who could venture to breathe a gas possess- 
ing the power to expose all his faults and 
and frailties to the public ? who is pure and 
righteous enough to dare do it? I conduct 
my experiments with perfect secrecy, and 
my establishment prospers. It would be in- 
teresting beyond expression, if I were to re- 
fate all the discoveries | have made, of hatred 
under the garb of friendship; villany under 
the cloak of religion; wantonness under the 
veil of modesty, and every other species of 
wickedness, concealed by the counterfeit as- 
pect and habiliments of virtue. As the per. 
son who breathes this divine gas, is totally 
ignorant of what transpires during its opera- 
tion, no one is conscious of ever having been 
exposed. I shall, for the amusement of my 
reader, relate a few among the hundred ex- 
periments which I have performed in a few 
months past. IJ shall, for very good reasons, 
mention no names—The first experiment 
‘hat I made, was upon a young gallant, who 
came in company with his adored but eruel 
fair one, in hopes, he told her, that the joy- 
inspiring gas would afford him a temporary 
respite from the amorous pangs which her 
coldness and disdain inflicted. He resorted 
fo it at present, as a substitute for the lethean 
bottle, which (he assured her in an anacreon- 
tic ode) he had been drawing comfort from for 
a year past. But alas! this love-stricken, for- 
Jorn youth, had no sooner breathed my truth- 
extorting oxyd, ‘*an he proved, beyond a 
doubt, by both his words and his actions, that 
it was only her fortune and not herself, that 
he was so sadly in love with. If the young 
Jady scorned him before this discovery, you 
may well imagine the treatment she gave 
him afterwards. 

A few days after this happened, a beau- 
tiful young lady visited me, in company with 
a young gentleman, whom she kad kept dane 
ing attendance upon her, between hope and 
despair, for 12 months. ‘This cruel fair was 
celeorated for her coyness, and coquetry. 
Her gallant had fought two duels on her ac- 





count, and had at length determined to shoot 
himself because she had rebuked him ihat 
very day for having the presumption to men- 
tion love to her. But this coy virgin had no 
sooner inhaled my oxyd, than she rushed into 
the arms of the astonished young gentleman ; 
threw her arms round his neck, and assault- 
ed him with a whole volley of kisses; then 
seizing him by the hand, she began to dance 
and sing with joyful vociferation~— 

** Come haste to the wedding ye lads and ye lasses” — 
You may be sure that the lover took the hint 
and profited by his discovery. In justice to 
his generosity, I cannot forbear mentioning 
that he rewarded me handsomely for my ser- 
vices. 

In the next place an old maid presented 
herself, who was notorious for her deadly 
aversion to the male sex. She was called 
unanimously, the man-hater. Peter Pindar, 


junr. describes her character precisely, in his 


poem called, b think, “My Aunt L -borah,” 
(which see.) I gave her a good dose of my 
noble oxyde—when lot her visage changed ; 
her eyes began to glisten ; and with a voice 
expressive of amorous transport, she began 
to sing, or rather shout the well known song 
* Pil be married! ha, ha,ha! Vil be mar- 
ried!” After finishing that, she began with a 
plaintive voice to whine, 


*“ Ts no one coming to marry me ? 
Is no one coming to woo?” &c. 


At this very moment she east her languish- 
ing eyes on me! and though I am seventy 
yexrs old, and look vastly more like Vulcan 
than Adonis, she sprang eagerly towards me, 
exclaiming, “ Angelic youth! take pity on 
a heart which your irresistible charms have 
subdued and rendered miserable!” and so 
on. Ina short time she fainted away with 
ecstacy, andit was half an hour before she 
verfectly recovered her senses. ‘The lady 
need fee! no alarm about the matter, as I 
pledge myself not to disclose her name. 


The next remarkable case was that of a 
Shaking Quaker, who came to witness the 
éxhilirating effectsof my oxyd. ‘There was 
one thing relative to this shaker, which I had 
an intense curiosity to know. I dosed the 
demure son of celibacy very high, and con- 
trived it so that a beautiful damsel entered 
the room just as he was inhaling the gas.— 
No sooner did this young disciple of chastity 
espy the smiling creature, than he darted at 
her with as much eagerness as a hawk at a 
partridge ; he seized her round the waist, 
with great transport; squeezed her till she 
screamed, and almost smothered her with 
kisses; then with a most fantastic tone, ex- 
claimed, “ Verily verily, and thou art a 
most comely damsel to look upon! ‘Thine 
eyes are like unto the fish pools of Heshbon ; 
thy teeth are like a flock of sheep ; thy nose 
is like the tower that looketh towards Da- 
mascus, and thy breasts, yea verily thy 
breasts are like two young roes that are 
twins.” Here he became rhapsodical, and 
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_ her fears, then blushed she knew not why, 


changing his tone, he cried out in theatrical 
style, 
** Love rules the court, the camp the grove, 
And men below and saints above, 

For love is heav’n and heav’n is love””— 

When the poor fellow came to his senses, 
he was perhaps the most ludicrous sight 
under the sun, for he was actually kneeling 
at the feet of the young girl, in the very at- 
titude aud act of wooing. What an inquisitive 
stare did he cast around him ! his mouth was 
opened to its “ ne plus ultra,” with amaze- 
ment. He at length, “ tumbled up,” in the 
most awkward confusion, heaved a deep 
groan, and sneaked out of the room, mutter- 
ing as he went, “ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil,” &c. 

A few days after this accident, I was vi- 
sited by a gentleman and his wife. The 
lady demanded a draught of my gas, which 
she had heard greatly extolled for its exhili- 
rating powers. Her countenance was ex- 
ceedingly modest ; her form and face were 
handsome, and what rendei d her still more 
beautiful and amiable, was the tender and 
affectionate manner in which she treated 
her busband—It was “ my dear,” and “ my 
love,” and “ honey,” from the beginning to 
the end of the chapter. In short, she “ sigh- 
ed and Jooked unutterable things.” She ap- 
proached to breathe my truaty gas, but then 
retreated through timidity; then laughed at 











** And oft did say, 
Her pretty oath, by yea and nay, 
} cannot breathe the gas to day— 
Ri tol didle ol de ra !”— 

But scarcely had she inhaled a draught of 
my truth inspiring oxyd, than her nature 
seemed to be totally changed. She darted 
a furious look upon her husband, then sprang 
upon him with eyes like a tygress, and at- 
tacking him with her nails, seemed to open 
every vein in his face in an instant. A young 
man, who was in the room, ran to assist the 
husband, to hold her, and restrain her trans- 
port, when to his confasion, her countenance 
relaxed into a smile, the smile became a 
Jaugh of joy, and she leaped into the young 
man’s arms, embraced his neck with great 
rapture, endeavoured to kiss him. ‘The 
consequence of all this may be easily ima- 
gined. ‘They had scarcely left the room 
when three gentlemen entered. One of them, 
who was a man of some political importance 
demanded a draught of the carbonic oxyd. 
i knew the gentleman; he had been for a 
long time a federalist, but finding his faith un- 
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out, “ Get out you democratical bypocrital, 
demagogical villians—the devil take ‘l'om 
Jefferson, with his gun boats, his red 
breeches, his salt mountains and hornea 
frogs.” After he had repesied this and a 
vast many more compliments of a similar 
kind, he made a sudden and serious pause, 
then said ina solemn and pathetic tone. < [ 
have. sold my conscience, and betrayed my 
principles to get into office, the Lord forgive 
me, and Washington forgive me”—here he 
attempted to kneel, but he was so exhausted 
by the stimulating effects of the gas, that he 
swooned away. ‘The other democrats who 
were with him, seeing that if they breained 
the gas, they might inadvertently express 
some unwholesome truths, very judiciously 
declined having any thing to do with it. I 
have been very anxious to dose all our lead- 
ing democrats, in order to ascertain how many 
are what they profess to be—but my first ex- 
periment gave the whole tribe the alarm, and 
not one has ventured to inhale this truth-in- 
spiring gas since; which fact ia strong pre- 
sumptive evidence of the duplicity and in- 
sincerity of their professions. 1 could relate 
many more instances, in which this carbonic 
oxyd has been employed with wonderful effi- 
cacy. in order to discover the state of a young 
lady’s heart; or whether the wife loved her 
husband, the mistress her superanuated para- . 
mour, &c. &c.—All which, and similar se- 
crets, will be disclosed to the satisfaction ot 
any gentleman or lady, who will apply at the 
oneumatic establishment of Signior Flibber- 
tigibbit, the prince of magicians, lineal de- 
scendant of Merlin, cousin german to Belze 
bub, and total eclipse of all conjurers. 


’ 





Federal Republican and Baltimore Telc- 
graph. itis now some time since these pa- 
pers have been united, the Federal Republi- 
can being nolonger published at Georgetown. 
The combined talents of Hanson’and Allen 
have rendered their paper the most able and 
interesting one in the Middle and Southern 
States, and cannot fail amply to reward the 
proprietors for the exertion of their talents, 
and their constancy in maintaining the great 
prineiples upon which the prosperity of this 
country depends. To day we shall enter- 
tain our readers with some well written art: 
cles from their paper. Before we do sv. 
however, we take permission to doubt the 
existence of any real intention to support 
Mr. Clinton for the presidency. But if there 
was such an intention, we believe that Mr 





profitable, he became a democrat, and was 
rewarded by an office of considerable honour 
and profit. He was one of those who float 


with the popular tide, adopt and flatter all the | 


follies and prejudices of the people, and is al- 


Clinton would not consent to be a candi- 
date. ‘That gentleman has taken too much 
| pains to regain his standing in the democra-. 
tic party, to place himself again in opposi- 
tion to Caucus presumption andV irginia pre- 


ways the maddest of the mad among the|rogative. The burnt child dreads the fire : 
whole party. In short, he was now a furious de- | and Mr. Clinton will never again, so at least 
mocrat, whom every one of the party admir- | we think, subject himself to punishment, by 
ed, trusted, fellowed and adored. But as|acting an independent part. It is better, 
soon as he breathed the gas, he leaped upon certainly, it is more prudent, a great deal, in 


his companions pugnis et calcibus, crying | him, to be elected governor of this state, than 
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to be an unsuccessful candidate for the presi- 
dency. And from divers recent indications, 
we have no doubt, he is now disposed to be 
prudent. 

As we deem Mr. Clinton, although his po- 
licy is, at times, somewhat too crooked, the 
least ohjectionable democrat in the state, and 
as a federalist cannot, from present appear- 
ances, be chosen, we are not disposed to in- 
terrupt the harmony which now so happily 
subsists between him and the democratic 
party. And, cordiality being restored be- 
tween the republican brothers, we shall only 
smile, though with some derision, when his 
worship the present mayor is let in to form 
a lovely trie. Coodies and Clintonians, 
Burrites and Lewisites may then harmonize, 
and govern the state without danger. Fede- 
ralism has been beaten down, and will not 
we hope attempt to interrupt the happiness of 
this strange democratic millenium, 

From the Federal Republican. 
THE CAUCUS IN THE SUDS. 
We observe in the democrati¢ papers, strong in- 





dieations of a decided hostility to the eleetion of | 


col Monroe. . They even begin to doubt the in- 
fallible sanctity of the caucus assembled at Wash- 
ington, who so kindly and disinterestedly nnder- 
took to instruet the good people of the United 


mocratic editors have even ventured to dissert 
from the opinions expressed by that high and il- 
iustrious body, and to claim the right of thinking 
tor themselves.—They have even dared to think 
that De Witt Clinton isas psopera candidate for 





the presidency as James Monroe. How they | 
should tave dared to intimate such an opinion, | 


when the caucus had decided the question, it is 
beyond our power to imagine. If they are not 
considered from this time forward as traitors and 
tories and British agents, we shall be much dis- 
appointed. These men ought to have known 
their duty better than to pretend to have an opin- 
ion of their own. 

They should have known that no man in the 
United States is entitled to think on political snb- 


jects different from the opinion ofthe caucuses. 


They have already told us how we must think, and 
how we rmaust act. They have told us, that in 
their owu opinion, James Monroe is the best can- 
didate for the office of the president of the United 
States. They heve, with suitable gravity and 
dignity, addressed a letter to the candidate, 
to know if he will condeseend to aecept of the of- 
fice of president, ifelected This exalted charac- 
ter, who one would suppose, from the tenor of his 
answer, had never dreamed that he was in nom- 
ination before, kindly agrees to accept of this of- 
fiice But what is more alarming than all is, that 
the minority of this very caucus are as much 
ashamed ofthe nemination of James Munroe as 
the most obstinate federalist could possibly have 
been. They cannot bear, with philosophical 
quietude, such a load of disgrace, and are now 
stoutly protosting against the nomination of this 
candidate.—They even seem to imagine, that this 
exalted charatcer, so loaded as he has been, with 
public honors, and what is still more gratifying to 
him, public emoluments, has not sense and ca- 


pacity evough for the presidential office. We con- | 


fess that we were somewhat startled by this ob- 
jection ; for after such eminent proofs of his inea- 
pacity. as he has heretofore given in all oyher offi- 
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meni in favor of the pretensions of this candidate. 
The argument would then run thus, James Mun 
roe net being thought by president Washington, 
competent to execute the duties ofthe ambassa~ 
dor of the United States at the court of France, 
and not being thought by president Jefferson ca- 
pable of executing the duties ofan ambassador to 
to the court of Great Britain, is therefore thonght 
by Mr. Madison fully competent to succeed him 
in the office of president of the United States.— 
This mode ef reasoning we should hold to be per- 
fectly correct ; Mr. Munroe should be the success- 
or of Mr. Madison onthis ground, aud the ques- 
tion then would be, which of these two presidents 
could commit the most blunders, in the same giv- 
en space oftime We should think, therefore, 
that this caucus question may be resolved at last 
into a rule of arithmetie, stated thus; if Mr. Mad- 
ison, in the course of an eight years presidency 
can make—many political blunders (stating the 
number) how many will James Munroe make ia 
the same given period of time. 
COMMUNICATIONS. 
HOW MARVELOUSLY OPINIONS CHANGE 
WITH TIMES! 

“‘ At agreat feast at Loudon, given by the Lord 
Mayor to the Royal Dukes, Foreign Ministers, 
Se we perceive Mr. Adams, our minister was 
present. When the toast of the United States of 
America,” had been given and drank, the Amer- 


‘ican ambassador gave—Hencelorth may there be 
States how they ought to think.—Some of the de- 


NO DIVISION BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND AMER- 
ica, BUT THE oceAaN. And may the friendship 
now subsisting between the two nations be as 
lasting as the ‘language and Principles which are 
common to both.” So says the National Intet- 
ligeneer. and it being said by the National Intel- 
ligencer—so says, no doubt, the whole of the execu- 
tive government; Mr. Madison, Mr. Monroe, Mr. 
Dallas—yea even very Mr. Dall s, although bound 
in virtue of his being an Englishman himself, to 
be more modest on the subject than any of bis 
right worshipful colleagues ;—and no doubt also 
that they all not only say so, but rejoice in say- 
ing it. 

The pamphlet, an extract of which appeared 
in Wednesdays paper and inatitled * an exposition 
of the motives for opposing the nomination of 
Mr. Monroe,”’ is said (and we believe on good 
grounds) to be in reality the composition of Mr. 
De Witt Clinton. The pages though few and 
short, display too great a variety and extent of 
knowledge respecting the crafty machinations of 
the party; it is too ably econdensed—the arrange- 
ment is too skilful—the mode of averment too 
arttul—In a word there is too much of the able 
and experienced Tactitisn—of the practised po- 
litical patriotisin, to afford a presumption in fa- 
vour of its being really the work of the young 
gentlemen whose names have been mentioned as 
the authors of it; -Sinece whatever their natural 
wom may be, they are known to be greatly de- 

cient in experience. Whoever be the author, 
the pamphlet is excellently written, and, what 
se'dom happens in works of that kind, is unques- 
tionably founded in truth. 


It is natural to suppose that Mr. Clay entirely 


coincides with the kind wishes breathed by Mr. 


Adams in his toast. Whatever may have been 
his opinion in other times, he is now quite in love 
with the closest possible intercourse—and if not 


with England, at least witb English ministers—if 


this nation can improve its portion of it to as 


ces; we expected to bear this urged as an argu-! great pecuniary advantage as Mr. Speaker has 
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improved his shure. Mr. Adams himself with | their fellow citizens, for the welfare of the state, 


Tbhunderand LighteningWilliams, to rumble in aid 
of his eloquence, could not say too much in praise 
of the connection. Our Kentuckian, it is said. 
bas squeezed our newly arrived London Ambas- 
sador Bagott, in one setting out of 28,000 dollass 
Some say 90,000—but the former is more proba 
bly the truth. So much for play. A pretty hard 
hug! Ambassador Foster sustained a hug from 
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make the following presentments : 
1. We present as a gricvance. the extraordina- 
ry number of justices of the peace and quorum, 
most of whom are supported (or supposed to be 
supported) by tbe fees of their office. This is 
the principal cause of so many indictments being 
brought for trifling cases of assault, &c. which 
consume so much of the time of the courts and 


the same hands to almost half that amount. | juries. We recommend to the legislature to 


Upon the whole, we think it likely that Mr. Ciay 
will wish for peace henceforward—for, after all 
he has said—the prorirs of peace and play, are 
full as enviable as the HoNouRs of war and Bla- 
densburg. 

But have net the federalistsa word to say npon 
the subject—will they still, as of old they have 
ever done—imeet imposture with truth, hypocrisy 
with sincerity—Imposition and false pretences, 
with ap honest avowal of their feelings; Will 
they still tell truth aud shame the devil 7—Yes, 
they will; they will unfeignedly rejeice at the 
fair prospect of a lasting peace arising from this 
happy disposition of the two countries ; and they 
willavow it with the candour that becomes them, 
their cause and their character. 

But let us suppose all this to have taken place 
under a federal administration, and arguing from 
what has past, figure to ourselyes what a demo- 
cratic opposition and their friends—in short, what 
the whole body jacobin would say about Mr. 
Adams’ toast, and how they would act npon the 
oecasion.-—The first annunciation of it in the ce- 
mocratic prints would be headed thus :—* TO- 
RIES! TORIES! TORIES!” “ TREASON! 
TREASON! TREASON !""—and then would 
come a little invective against the American am- 
bassador for having abused the trust reposed in 
him by his government, and insulted our faithful 
friend and ally, France. The words “ no pivi- 
SION BUT THE oCEAN’’ would be instantly de- 
clared, aye and sworn to on the book, to be a 
“treaty of alliance, offex.sive and defensive.’’ 
and the words ** PRINCIPLES WHICH ARE COMMON 
ro BoTH” would be maintained to be nothing 
more nor less than a complete conspiracy for the 
recolonisation of the United States by Great 
Britain. Pirt’s cotp would again be brought 
forth to answer its old reckoning. and we should 
have some twenty o: thirty thousand episodes of 
ten or a dozen columns each, about Ireland and 
India, not forgetting a number of well-timed 
apostrophes, in the soft, affetturoso strain, to hu- 
manity and Robespierre—and to patriotism, and 
the jail-bird Bonaparte. Mr. Monroe himself 
would, as on a former oceasion he did, endeavour 
to incite the French not to put up with such an 
encroachment on their rights—and thunder and 
lightning Williams, the temperate, the modest 
and the wise, would be for hurling his bolts at the 
fast anchored Island for daring to be friendly to us. 

Is this supposing more than has been already 
done ?—Certainly not. The facts are too recent 
for grown men to be ignorant of them. let boys 
that doubt them, read Marshal’s life of Washing- 
ton, vol. the 5th and be instructed. 





A PICTURE oF Tre cITY OF CHARLESTON, 
S.C. by a sworn Grand Jury of the city. 
PRESEN TMENTS 
Of the Grand Jury for Charleston District. 


4ta Court of General Sessions for May Term, 1816, his 
Honor Judge Grant presiding. 


enact a law, that (in the parishes of St. Philip 
and St. Michael) no fees should be allowed to jus- 
tices of the peace and quorum ; but that three or 
four persons, in addition to those who would 
serve without fee or salary, be allowed a reasona- 
ble annual compensation. 

2. We present as a grievance of great magni- 
tude, the mal-practices of, and unauthorized as- 
sumption of power, by certain justices of the 
peace and quorum, Considering such practices 
calculated to produce litigation, and encourage 
hatred, malice and revenge. 

3. We present as a grievance the show of law- 
tul proceeding, which has been fictitiously given 
by some persons, to the horrible practice of in- 
ducing free negroes in gaol or in debt, to bind 
themselves for a trifling sum, for several years, 
and by a transfer of the indenture, and a chain of 
inhuman proceedings, cause them to be sold into 
the interior or out of the state by which means 
they may be forever deprived of their freedom. 

4. We present as a grievance, of which the 
public at large have long complained, the numer- 
ous gambling houses, whose occupants, like a set 
of vultures, are always on the alert to beset the 
unsuspecting, and by flattering their hopes, in- 
duce thein to risk and lose, by the nefarious prac- 
tice of gaming. that of which they may be pes- 
sessed; creating in them also a similar disposi- 
tion to themselves to depredate on the property 
of others. Thus setting an example of immorali- 
ty and corruption, dangerous to the well being 
and happiness of the community. 

5. We present as a grievance, the flagrant out- 
rages and unauthorized pretensions, not necessary 
to the performance of their duty, practised by 
many of the state constables. 

6. We present asa grievance the numerous 
violations of the Sabbath, and the facility afford- 
ed on that day. both in Charleston and on Charles- 
ton Neck, to negroes and others disposed to gam- 
bling, drunkenness and riot. 

7. We present as a grievance the want of an 
efficient police on Charleston Neck, and particu- 
larly recommend the rigid enforcement of the 
law reguiating butcher’s pens, as several persons 
have been obliged to leave their dwellings on ace 
count of them; andin the approaching season, 
the health of the inhabitants in the neighborhood 
thereof may be much endangered. 3 


We beg leave to state, that, having examined 
the gaol, we found ‘t clean and comfortable, but 
various parts of the building want repairs: in 
many parts the iron work is so much corroded by 
rust as to render it very inseenre. We recom- 
mend that the necessary repairs be made as spee- 
dily as possible. We also spoke with the prisons 
ers, mnany c* whom stated that they had been ~ 
confined a great length of time in the criminal 
apartments, as witnesses, deserters from vessels, 
&c. and have not money, to employ counsel or 
procure an investigation of their cases. 








The grand jury for Charleston distriet, in dis- 
charge of their duty, and with the view of ex- 


pressing the interest they feel in common with 
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The Banks of Richmond and New-York 
have recently drawn about 500,000 dollars in 


specie from the Boston Banks —~Albany Gaz. 
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It takes! 'Yhe National Intelligencer bav- 
ing set the tune, the democratic papers will 
soon be found to chime in with the air of, Old 
England for evcr. ‘Thus speaks the Southern 
Patriot, S.C, 


The following is acorrect extract from Lord 
CasTLEREAGH’s speech in the committee of sup- 
ply, as reported in the London “ Times” of Feb. 
15, 1816.—'Tis true, and we avow it—we place 
no great reliance on the friendly dispositions of 
the noble lord—but it gratifes ns, that the valour 
of our countrymen by sea and land under the di- 
rection of a Republican Administration, has con- 
quered fox us the avowed respect of a government 
which bad hitherto regarded us (or affected to 
regard us) with contempt.—The minister’s ac- 
knowledgment may be considered as a ** precious 
confession”’—and we cordially agree with him 
that “ there are no two countries that more need 
each other’s friendship, or in reality more de- 
serve it,’’ than Britain and America. 





EXTRAVAGANCE. 

“The wretch Castlereagh, and his satellites, 
(says theSavannah Republican, ) are blind and cal- 
Icus to the crying warts of shivering poverty— 
yet, they think nothing of voting away ina few 
hours 60,6001. a year to provide an establishment 
for the princess Charlotte—60,000 as an outfit, to 
meet the expenses of prince Leopold’s (Charlotte’s 
intended beawliful husband) removal from Ger- 
many to England—40,0002. for carriages, wives, 
&e.—10,0001. for dresses, and 10,0001. tor addition- 
al jewels for the priacess—the whole amounting 
to near one million of dollars ! Such is the blessed 
effects of monarcby.”” 

Let the people of England, that is, the 
great majority of them, are probably as per- 
fectly content with these doings, as those of 
America are with what is done here. We 
lament their taxes, but admire our own. 
We regret that money should be foolishly 
squandered upon their princess; but we re- 
joice to see our own congress trebling its 
wages. We are indignant to see English 
money squandered upon court parasites; but 


| 


| ale to excite exeeration against either sys- 
tem. For such also are the blessings of 
mock republicanism. 


Frankrort, March 17. 
Perpetual Motion, or another Redheifer. 

A. M. Raymond Vincent Ignice Garber, has in- 
vented a wheel, the movement of which is perpet- 
ual and spontaneous. The emperor of Austria 
has granted him an exclusive privelege for 15 
years, if, within a year he brings his invention 
into use. London Ledger, March 27. 





Signior FLisperricissitT, with great 
pleasure announces {o the public, that he has, 
at length, discovered, beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, the 

PERPETUAL MOTION !! 

In justice to the immortal Redhaeffer, he 
confesses, that he has adopted his machine 
without any materialalteration. In order to 
make Mr. Redhaeffer’s, completely a self- 
moving machine, nothing is necessary but to 
remove the friction of its parts. ‘l'o effect 
this purpose, Signior F lib. has invented the 
following mixture, which is entirely effectual 
and absolutely indispensable, viz— 

Take equal parts of pure distilled water, 
and of pure oil of olives—these ingredients 
must be completely mixed together, so as to 
form a tertium quid, in which neither of the 
component parts can be discerned. ‘To effect 
this union, no alkali or mucHage must be em- 
ployed by any means. With this aquatic 
oil, you must grease the wheels of Mr. Red- 
haeffer’s machine, and then set it ir motion. 
The principles upon which it acts are welt 
described by a modern poet in Latin. and I 
regret that I have forgotten the words of his 
immortal poem. I believe they were in 
effect as follows— 


** Imprimis, motio descendi, 
Generat motio revertendi, 
Quod motio reascendi, 
Quod Whirligig-never endi.”"—.4non. 
Signior F. has also found out the philosv- 





pher’s stone, which has been sought after iu 
vain, by atl the great philosophers of vast 


a double massion like Mr. Pinkney’s, with , ages; and lastly though not least, he has in- 
double outfit, and double salary, amounting | vented the universal solvent, that great diside- 
in one year to thirty six thousand dollars, | tétum in chemical philosophy, which so long 


excites no sensation whatever. 


The factis, eluded the searches and researches of the re, 


we are now travelling exaetly in the British _hownes sages of the old world. The univer- 


path. 


Our extravagance is not the same in| 3al solvent is prepared by mixing together 


amount, but precisely the same in principle. | equal parts of fire, air and water. Care must 
‘The administration is well aware of this, and| be taken that no chemical decomposition 
is accordingly beginning to speak very kindly | takes place while mixing, 


and courteously of British practices. Nay, 
Mr. Adams himself, our minister at London, 
speaks in his late toast, very explicitly of 
“the principles which are common to both” 
governments. Andwell may he dose. A 
large funded debt, produced by a ridiculous 
war; heavy taxes, internal and external; a 
large and unnecessary standing army in time 
of peace; a large national bank; high sal.- 
ries; extensive and increasing patronage are 


|. the features which distinguish both countries. 


‘These and other principles being therefore, 
common to beth, even Cobbett will not be 





PRESENCE OF MIND. 

Although the war has terminated, opportuni- 
ties constantly oceur for the display of courage, 
aud particularly ** presence of mind.” In one 
paper you read that a beat being dashed to pieces 
against a rock, a gentleman with great ** presence 
of mind,” seized upon the wreck and then swam 
to shore! fp another paper you read that.a man 
was standing wpon the top of a ladder, whicl: 
leaned against a house, and seeing that a dray way 
about to run against it, with great presence of mind, 
got off of it! But the most wonderful display of 
presence of mind, happened yesterday at one of 
the wharves, A bot quar etwee 
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a fisherman and a sailor, about a lobster. The | 
sailor was in a vessel and the fisherman on the 
shore. The sailor bemg of the true American 
breed, striped off bis jacket immediately, and 
sprang to shore to join battle, when lo ! the fisher- 
man with surprising ~* presence of mind,’’ took to 
his heels in an instapt, and luckily made his es- 
cape! ! Seldom do we see such presence of mind. 


CAUCUS. 

Next Presipent.— I'he free exercise of the 
puplic will in the election ofa president, re- 
minds us of the memorandum that Joe Gubbin 
gave his father to purchase him a Coat. He 
eared not a fig for the color, provided it was 
a good blue. Again—two Irishmen, travel- 
ing together in company, one of them went 
imo a grocery to buy some Virginia leaf to- 
bacco, which was to be fairly divided be- 
tween both. The purchaser separated the 
stalk from the valuable part, and put each in- 
to separate twists. Holding one in each hand, 
he addressed his comrade, “ take your choice 
Jammy, but I swear you shan't have this.” 
Middletown pap. 








Modern Republicanism. A committee of 
eenuine democrats in the state ef Ohio, call- 
ing themselves theCentralCommittee of Cor- 
respondence, say, that they were appointed 
‘for the purpose of carrying into effect the 
elect on of such republican candidates for 
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president, &c. as MiGHT be nominated by their 


republican friends in Congress!” What could | 


Monarchy desire more humble in its slaves! 
more obedient! than an avowed dereliction 
of the right of election? Only call it repub- 
‘ican, and such apostates from principle would 
he just as ready to accept a first consul, or 
an emperor, as their “brethren of the same 
principle,’ were formerly in France. Such 
is the magic of a name! 

At the above meeting of the Ohio demo- 
crats, for the purpose of promoting the elec- 
tion of whoever might be nominated, they 
say ‘“ Whereas it appears by the official pro- 
ceedings of the republicans in congress, that 
Monroe was nominated, &c.” So, then! 
this abominable usurpation of a caucus ; this 
extra-official assumption of authority has ac- 
tually acquired not only the force but the 
name of an official act; and it must be sub- 
mitted to of course, by federalists as well as 
democrats. 1 should like to know the penalty 
annexed to the disobedience of this official 
edict. 

There should be no law without a punish- 
ment. 


_— — 


INUNDATION AT NEW-ORLEANS, 


We have been favored with the perusal of 
letters from New-Orleans, of as late a date as 
the 9th instant, at 6 o’clock, A. M. which re- 
present the inundation occasioned by a cre- 
vasse or breach in the levee, six miles above 
the city, as on the increase, and threatening 
extreme injury to the city and its neighbour- 
hood : 


The crevasse or opening, 
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feet; to prevent its widening, the sloop of war 


Leuisiana was to be sunk in the centre of the 
breach, supported on each side by piles of 15 
inches square. 

The Governor had placed all the workmen 
in requisition, and they were to commence 
their operations immediately. 

The inhabitants, under the dread of an epi- 
demic, which, from the deposition of mud, and 
consequent exh:lations, was considered ine- 
vitable, were seeking places of refuge during 
the summer. 

The wild beasts were leaving the woods, 
and several had been already killed in the 
city. 

it was not beleived that a single house 
would escape being inundated, the best hope 
was that heavy rains, by cleansing the sur- 
face of the ground, might yet avert tbe threat- 
ened epidemic.—-Register. 





Extract of a leiter from our correspondent at 
New-Orleans, dated May 8. 


‘“‘ A circumstance has occurred within a 
few days, which although of a highly alarm- 
ing and distressing nature, may be represent- 
ed to you by report in such exaggerated terms, 
that I have thought proper to give you an ex- 
planation of it. 

* You are already acquainted with the na- 
ture of the embankment or levees, common in 
this country for its protection from the annu- 
al flood or rising of the river. They are in 
height, according to. situation, from two to 
six feet, aud propourtionably wide from four to 
thirty feet.—In a beud of the river about six 
miles above town, but in an immediate direc- 
tion back of it, there is one of the highest of 
these levees. On the morning of the 6th, it 
was discovered to have been giving way: and 
although every exertion has been made to 
stop it, they have been ineffectual hitherto, 
and at this moment it discharges from the ri- 
ver a column of water of 200 feet by six in 
height, which flows directly down upon the 
city, and has already reached the back street. 
It is not, however, supposed it will come 
much further, as the city is considerably ele- 
vated above the back land. Should, howev- 
er, the crevasse, as we Call them, not be stop- 
ped shortly, very serious losses and incon- 
venience will be experienced, and great ap- 
prehensions may be entertained of a sickly 
summer.” —| Phila, Gas. 





Latest from Havanna.—Capt. Johnston of 
the schr. Caroline, who arrived at Charles- 
ton, on the 2]st ult. in 7 days from Havan- 
na, states, that a new Governor for the Island 
of Cuba had been appointed ; that his arrival 
was daily expected; and that he is clothed 
with authority to exclude af! foreien vessels 
from that Island. 

Capt. J. also states that the U. S. brig Box- 
er sailed on a cruize about a week before he 
left the Havanna. The Boxer had taken 
out agentleman from New-Orlieans to officiate 











{as American Consul at Havana; but the 
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government refused to receive him in that 
capacity. An American Consul was much 
needed there; for want of one, American 
mercantile interest suffered greatly. A num- 
ber of American seamen were there in dis- 
tress and without employment. 

‘The Havanna markets for American pro- 
duce continued very low—the articles of 
rice and flour, particularly, would not bring 
more than prime cost. Prices of island pro- 
duce—W hite sugar $11; brown do 9 1-2; 
coffee 13; molasses 8 bits per keg; honey 4 
bits per gallon. Fruit was very scarce and 
dear. 





Another Pirate-—The brig Emperor Alex- 
ander, arrived at Charleston from Europe, 
was, on the 16th inst. plundered by a Pirate, 
under Spanish colors. 





Portuguese Minister Plenipotentiary.—It is 
stated in the Baltimore Federal Gazette, that 
the celebrated Abbe Correa de Serra, distin- 
guished for his scientific and literary acquire- 
ments, has been appointed by the Prince Re- 
gent of Portugal, Minister Plenipotentiary at 
the seat of the American Government. 

oe 
From the Norfolk Ledger of May 28. 


Sream Boat.—We have the satisfaction 
of announcing the arrival of the Steam-Boat 
PownaTan, from New-York; our satisfaction 
is the greater, as some apprehensions were en- 
tertained of ‘her safety. From a minute ta- 
ken of the occurences, since her departure, 
we learn that she came out of Sandy Hook 
vn the morning of Thursday last; about four 
o'clock of that day, it came on to blow very 
heavy at about N. N. E; it was deemed expe- 
dient to make for Barnegat Inlet, but the sea 
had got up so high, that it was considered un- 
safe to venture over the Bar, and they were 
compelled to stand out to sea; during that 
night and great part of the next day, it blew 
agale of wind, with a very high sea; the 
boat made excellent weather, and sustained 
no damage, except the loss of the guard to the 
arboird wheel, which was carried away by a 
sea. Friday afternoon put into Chingoteague, 
where they remained until yesterday morn- 
ing, anchored in Hampton Roads last eve- 
ning, about 10 o’clock, and got up to this 
place at half past 6 this morning ; the boat 
was at sea 52 hours. 





Extract of a letter from the Rev. Benjamin 
Davis, to his friend in Raleigh—daled St. 
lrancisville, March 6, 1816. 


‘I'he Committee of the Louisiana Bible So- 
cicty, has chosen me agent to the institution, 
(» visit each county in the State; to explain 
our designs, to offer subscriptions, to receive 
donations, distribute Bibles and appoint 
agents in each county; to aid us in our en- 


deavors to obtain and distribute the word of 


tife—for which I receive sixty dollars per 
month. ‘The Catholic priests now permit 








their people to read the Scriptures, and 1 


have givensome of them Bibles. ‘They re 
ceived them as they ought « bcok fron: Hea» 
ven, and declare them to be the first they 
ever saw. I likewise meet with the same 
encouragement from the Spanish. I have 
distributed hundreds ina day, and have re- 
ceived 140 dollars in a day, by way of dona- 
‘ion to the society. They strictly attend 
ny preaching though not more than half are 
able to understand. 1 never was treated 
more kindly. This is the most beautiful aud 
olentiful country I ever saw. * * * What 
shall I say! The harvest is great and the lIa- 
bourers few. Pray the Lord tosend his min 
isters here—they will be received—they 
have nothing tofear. * * * 

Make known to the North Carolina Bible 
Society our intention of supplying the 
French people here with Bibles and ‘lesta- 
ments. Ask them to help us. * * * 





SPAIN AND AMERICA. 

“ We are extremely sorry to find,” says 
the Paris Messenger, “ that an wnmediate 
war is likely to break, out between Spain 
and America. Spain, in particular, ought 


not to court, but rather to avoid it; and | 


America, having suffered so much by the 
late war with England, ought also to endea- 
vour to shun it if possible— But if either par- 
ty expects to receive assistance from any of 
the great Eurorein powers, it will, we think, 
find itself in a mistake.”—Richmond Pat. 
— 
Bautimore, June 1. 
Prices at Cadiz, April 18. 

“ Flour dull at $9 ver bbl. sales limited ; 
Pine Staves, $180 dull, 1 year’s supply ou 
hand; Rice 5 a 5 75 on board. 

Exchange on London—35 @ 35 1-2d per 
Fisto.” 

Prices at Gibralter, April 10. 

“ Flour is dull at $9; Rice dull at $9 $0 ; 
Virginia Tobacco $20: Kentucky tobacco 
22; Staves, Pipe $120 ; American beef 12; 
Irish pork 14. 

Exchange on Londen 50 1-2 

Spanish dollars 2 per cent. premium. 





AN ELEGANT THOUGHT. 


In a speech at the formation of a Methodist 
Missionary Society, in Sheffield, (England 


the poet Montgomery, has the following 


beautiful sentiment. 
In the Bible Society, (said he) all names 
and distinctions of sects are blended till they 


are lost, like the prismatic colours in a ray of 


pure and perfect light.—In the Missionary 
work, though divided they are not discordant! 
but like the same colours displayed and har- 


monized in the rainbow, they form an arch of 


glory—ascending, on the one hand, from 
earth to heaven; and on the other, desceni- 
ing from heaven to earth—a bow of promise ; 
acovenant of peace; a sign that the storm is 
passing away, and the Sun of righteousness 
with healing in his wings, breaking forth on 
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